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BOOK NOTES 



Personal Identification. Methods for the Identification of Individuals, 
Living or Dead. By Harris Hawthorne Wilder and Bert Went- 
worth. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1918. 374 p. 

This book with its one hundred and fifty- illustrations is, I believe, 
by far the most valuable presentation of the subject that we have up 
to date in English. 

The first part stresses the methods which furnish partial identifica- 
tion; sight recognition has its uncertainties, while moles, birthmarks, 
scars, tattooing, and other surface markings can be disguised by opera- 
tions. Identification may also be made by habits, gait, handwriting, 
preferences, accomplishments, voice, etc. It is possible, too, by means 
of personal measurements and the features of the head and face. Then 
there is the Bertillon System which is the most elaborate scheme of all, 
the efficiency of which has long been well proved. We may even have 
identification by decomposed, dried, or fragmentary remains, as well 
by bones and teeth, to say nothing of the skull. 

Part II treats of methods that furnish absolute identification, such 
as skin and friction ridges. The technique of making prints of the 
ridges is described. Then comes a chapter upon their development and 
the details of their course and arrangement. The palm, with the 
methods of describing and classifying it, is next taken up, and this is 
followed by chapters on the foot, the finger prints and their code, 
accidental impressions and their development, the use of sweat pores, 
the impossibility of finding two identical finger prints, the history of 
the subject of identification by this method, and the present use of the 
friction-ridge identification, with its possibilities for the future. 

Social Insurance in the United States. By Gurdon Ransom Miller. 
Chicago, A. C. McClure, 1918. (National Social Science Series, 
edited by F. L. McVey, Univ. of Kentucky.) 136 p. 

The purpose of this volume is to show the marked change in Ameri- 
can public opinion toward social legislation and to show the evolution 
of this movement. The war has no effect except to emphasize the 
right of the soldier worker to insurance under Government authority. 

The chapters are: 

I. Changing Public Attitude in the United States Toward Social 

Legislation. 
II. The Conservation of Human Resources. 

III. Status of Workmen's Accident Compensation in the United 

States. 

IV. Health Insurance. 

V. Prevention — Medical Aid and Organization. 

VI. Unemployment. 

VII. Old Age Support. 

VIII. Social Insurance as a General Educator. 
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The Psychology of Childhood. By Naomi Norsworthy and Mary T. 
Whitley. New York, The MacMillan Co., 1918. 375 p. 

This book is intended for use in normal schools, and a course in 
general psychology (Thorndike) is presupposed. It is intended as a 
textbook and not for reference reading. There are questions for dis- 
cussion and generally further references at the end of each of the 
seventeen chapters. These are as follows: The Source of Original 
Nature; The Characteristics of Original Nature; Tendencies Resulting 
in Action, Non-Social Instincts; The Social Instincts; Tendencies Ac- 
companied by Affective States ; Tendencies Resulting in Mental States. 
Attention; Sense Perception; Memory; Imagination; Thinking; Gen- 
eral Tendencies of All the Tendencies. Habit and Learning; Play; 
Sequent Tendencies. Moral and Religious Development; Physical 
Development of the Child; A Cross-Section of Child Life at Five and 
at Eleven; Exceptional Children; Methods Used in Child Psychology. 

This book cannot fail to be of great value to all interested in the 
subject. It is, however, a little regrettable that the viewpoint and 
terminology of these writers belong to one particular school. It is 
also a defect that there is practically no general survey of the litera- 
ture of the history of the subject, but the gravest defect is the absence 
of so much of the best in the way of literary references, particularly 
German. 

Nerve Control and How to Gain It. By H. Addington Bruce. New 
York, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1918. 307 p. 

This book is chiefly designed to be practically helpful to persons 
suffering from nervous invalidism who feel themselves slipping into 
the morasses. It consists of forty or fifty short articles on many 
topics such as Nerve Strain, Habit, Worry and Face, " Brain Fag," 
Learning to Play, Relaxation, Insomnia, Nightmare, Headache, Ner- 
vous Dyspepsia, Optimism and Pessimism, Anger, Joy and Duty, Self- 
analysis, Music and Health, the Nature Cure, and a final article on 
the Nervous Poor. It is written in a popular, easy, attractive way, 
like the author's other books. It can hardly be said to add anything 
to the subject for experts. 

Rational Sex Ethics for Men in the Army and Navy. By W. F. Robie, 
M. D. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1918. 32 p. 

The writer has worked out a unique and interesting, though much 
criticized view of sex hygiene, which is based upon a long and careful 
experience as a physician. While his conclusions would shock many 
people, it appears that not a few physicians and those who know boy- 
nature personally and intimately, as a doctor who is also a father does, 
are inclined, in these days of sex eclaircissement, to give such views 
careful consideration. This would not have been the case a decade 
of years ago. 

What Is "National Honor?" By Leo Perla. New York, The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1918. 211 p. 

This is a very excellent study, with an introduction by Norman 
Angell, of national honor, what it is, its history, how it is won, jeop- 
ardized, lost, and regained. It fills an important gap, because, with 
the Hague and other treaties have much to say about it, none of them 
attempt to define it, so that there is a great confusion. The author 
attempts a psychological analysis of honor to give its emotional basis 
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and the cause of its abuses, and finally discusses three programs for 
permanent peace which he calls (i) ethical, the moralization of na- 
tional honor, (2) political, a court of international honor, and (3) 
psychological, an emotional equivalent of national honor. 

After Death. W. T. Stead, Amanuensis. New York, George H. 
Doran Co. 204 p. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of " Letters From Julia," and is 
advertised as one of the important " documents in evidence " which 
psychic research has produced. It is brought out now on the assump- 
tion that the Christian world during the war has become especially 
interested in the topic of death. 

Mr. Stead was the son of a Congregational minister and was a 
devout churchman. Julia Ames once visited him in England and be- 
came deeply interested in psychic phenomena. They did not discuss 
the subject of Life after Death during her visit. Shortly after her 
return she died in Boston. 

This book is not merely a new edition but contains new letters. 
Stead's position was that if these phenomena were not real and did 
not exist there could be no harm in examining and discussing them, 
and if they are veracious we certainly ought to know all we can about 
them. From the standpoint of psychic research this volume is 
important. 

The Christian Religion. By Edward F. Williams. Boston, Richard 
G. Badger, 1918. 67 p. 

We have here eleven interesting but brief essays on such topics as 
The Problem of Creation, The Relation of God to Man, Criticisms of 
Christianity, Essential Truth of the Bible, The Book of the Jews, 
Conditions in the New Testament, The Church of the Middle Ages, 
The Church of To-day, Judging the Gospel, Our Place is the One We 
Occupy, Agnostics and Materialists. 

Psycho-Gymnastics and Society Drama. By Delbert M. Staley and 
Helen C. Culver. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1918. 94 p. 

It is quite true, as the preface says, that psycho-gymnastics fills a 
vital, long-felt want and a very much needed place. 

The breathing apparatus is first described here, and then we are 
told that psycho-gymnastics means the harmonious development of all 
parts of the body so that they will respond to each mental activity. 
Centralization, equilibration with liberation of all parts, transition, 
opposition as opposed to parallel actions which mean weakness, poise, 
the elemental acts and attitudes, function, and gesture are conceived. 

The first thing for a speaker before a great audience is to grasp his 
listeners by his presence, manner, and bearing. The goal is to have a 
set of exercises, useful at any time during spare moments, that will 
require the least effort to bring the greatest possible results toward 
the attainment of both aims. Thus various physical exercises are pre- 
scribed, and the bearings upon the chief goals are set forth. 

Healing Yourself. By Christian D. Larson. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1918. 113 p. 

In these chapters many methods are presented, each of which has 
proved to be efficient and worthy of study. First there must be a full 
supply of vital energy, and we have chapters on the super-physical 
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breath, the psychological equilibrium, nourishing the body, the mind, 
on the will to be well, interior relaxation, imagining yourself well, the 
real living of life, the right use of the body, mind, and soul, the finer 
curative forces, and living in the absolute. 

War Neuroses. By J. T. MacCurdy. Boston, Cambridge University 
Press, 1918. 132 p. 

This is one of the best and most careful studies in all this field. 
The author is one of our best psychoanalysts and his work is based 
on a study of many cases. He discusses anxiety states, mental 
make-up and fatigue, concussion, conversion hysterias, heart neuroses, 
general psychological considerations. The final chapter is on prophy- 
laxis. 

The Tragedy of Armenia. By Bertha S. Papazian. Boston, The 
Pilgrim Press, 1918. 164 p. 

The author writes to bring to the attention of her fellow Americans 
the claims upon the sympathy and support of her great little nation, 
which at this critical moment of the world's history is making a su- 
preme effort for long-desired liberation. Armenia is known chiefly 
through her sufferings, but is not known much otherwise. The book 
contains a sketch of Armenia from pagan days to its conversion and 
on to the crusades, and then describes the Turkish domination and the 
spiritual renaissance, the rise in influence of the Near Eastern Ques- 
tion, and how Armenia appears after the war, in the world war, and 
in the world court. 

Backgrounds for Social Workers. By Edward J. Menge. Boston, 
Richard G. Badger, 1918. 214 p. 

This is made up partly of articles previously published by the author 
on such topics as marriage, divorce, immortality, and its chief chap- 
ters are on birth control, sterilization, sex instruction and eugenics, 
the primitive and medieval family, the renaissance and reformation 
family. 

In an interesting summary chapter we are told that the object of all 
training is to obtain those principles upon which all evidence must rest 
for anything that we want to prove. We must form a good idea of 
what progress means, what the church as a supreme court of moral 
values stands for, what is the essential difference between right and 
wripng. All our principles must be attained in early life. Intellectual 
training alone without philosophic and moral principles can make a 
man hygienic but never moral. The topics treated are of the utmost 
importance, and an excellent but brief bibliography is appended. 

Religious Revival and Social Betterment. By F. A. Robinson. Boston, 
Richard G. Badger, 1918. 54 p. 

Here we have some religious ideas set forth upon such topics as 
Christ's test of discipleship, His example and other examples from 
history, our duty, who is my neighbor?, the question of environment, 
ministering to the whole of life, the care of the child, of the body, 
personal conversion, social service leagues, etc. The author has a 
strong sense of the fundamental value of religion, not only in the 
education of the individual but in the social structure 



